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" Save odd lengths of wire ~ r 
And splice togeher all you've got - -- 
Then you'll have a nice big roll = 
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—and do it the 
Jlicopress wax 


TELEPHONE The Nicopress Method of splicing gives you a real oppor- 
tunity for making available for service the odd lengths of 


net _ wire that might otherwise go to the scrap heap. 
DIRECTORIES 


With Nicopress sleeves and tools the work is quickly done. 
The splices are small and neat, very little larger in diameter 
han HY obhe v front Hu than the wire itself, so that after splicing is completed the 


wire coils easily. 








All joints are tight and exceed the rated break- 
ing strength of the wire. 


ip /hp "i 4 Y, 
4, “Sonne Mey “-7S OWS Here's a low cost way to piece-out the metal 


shortage and help to meet your wire requirements. 
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Order Nicopress from Your Jobber. 


THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO. 
5100 SUPERIOR AVE. — CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Canadian Mfr.—N. Slater Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
Export Distributor—International Standard Electric Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Jal nA 2 Ond Ht, Chicago 
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Phitco Floté in 
Vitrabloc is the 
most attractive 
industrial storage 
battery ever made. 
Pure white, highly 
glazed, Vitrabloc 
brightens dark 
battery rooms. 


PHILCO 


THROUGH MODERN DESIGN 
BRINGS YOU THIS SENSATIONAL 


VITRABLOC STORAGE BATTERY 


FOR TELEPHONE SERVICE 


Even in peacetime, Philco Vitrabloc 
would be a tremendous advance in 
storage battery construction. Today, 
when batteries must do a bigger job 
.-..When critical materials are a 
problem —Vitrabloc is a truly sensa- 
tional development! 

Philco Vitrabloc batteries give you 
greater capacity without increase in 
battery space. Vitrabloc incorporates 
the exclusive Philco Floté principle, 
the only construction specially 


designed for modern, full float service. 
Vitrabloc cells are explosion-proof 
and spray-proof. 


Best of all, no critical materials are 
used in this vitrified ceramic jar. As 
a result, Philco Vitrabloc is available 
on exceptionally low priority! 


Write for complete information or 
callin yourlocal Philcorepresentative. 
There’s a Philco Battery Sales Agent 
in every important industrial center ! 


PHILCO CORPORATION, STORAGE BATTERY DIVISION, TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


REPLACE WITH RUGGED, HIGH-CAPACITY PHILCO BATTERIES 
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SIGNAL CORPS COOPERATES 


HERE IS NO doubt that the telephone indusiry as well 

as business generally has a high regard for Rubber 
Administrator William Jeffers and commends him for his 
efforts to straighten out the country’s rubber muddle. 
However, nearly every telephone man will take exception 
to Mr. Jeffers’ remark that Army engineers, technicians 
and expediters are gumming up war production if he 
applies those remarks to the Signal Corps officers and 
staff. 


Judging from what we hear, there is not a manu- 
facturer of communications equipment, at least not any 
making telephone equipment, who does not have great 
respect for the Signal Corps personnel and the manufac- 
turers voice appreciation of the cooperation and under- 
standing which they receive from the Corps’ representa- 
tives who are designated to work with them in producing 


equipment for the armed forces. 


We here at TELEPHONY also have had occasion to 
work with the Signal Corps, the most recent opportunity 
being the publication of the Special Signal Corps issue 
dated November 28, 1942, and we support the sentiments 
of the manufacturers in paying tribute to the Signal 
Corps for its splendid cooperation and interest in the 
problems and efforts of civilians in producing war mate- 


rials and services. 


Mr. Jeffers probably would have been wise if he had 
given specific names and organizations in making such 
charges against the armed units, because in the case of 
the Army communications branch his comments were 
altogether out of order. 





Alcan Highway under construction. 





Typical engineers’ camp seen from 





@ mountainous section of the highway 





IMPOSSIBLE—- 
But Signal (Corps Did Gt 


N EIGHT short days, battling against 
subzero temperatures, smashing into 
primeval forests, and working 

through one of the most severe snow- 
storms ever to hit that part of the 
country, Army Signal Corps men com- 
pleted the first section of the Alcan 
Highway telephone line from Edmon- 
ton in Alberta (Can.) to Dawson Creek 
in British Columbia (Can.)—a _ job 
which engineers predicted would take 
10 weeks. On December 1, 1942, that 
section of line went into operation, com- 
pleting a 442-mile span through Rocky 
Mountain country and Canadian wilder- 
ness to join the United States with the 
new road to Alaska by telephone. 

The Alean Highway was begun early 
in 1942 when military considerations 
made it imperative that inland trans- 
portation be furnished the Alaska de- 
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fense command. For more than 2,000 
miles U. S. Army engineers slashed and 
dynamited, and on November 21 the 
road was open to military traffic. With 
the engineers went the Signal Corps for 
the Army men knew that when the new 
highway opened and war _ supplies 
started rolling toward Fairbanks in 
mid-Alaska, there must be telephone 
service to speed the job. 

Early last year when plans were be- 
ing constructed for the road to the 
north, the Signal Corps promised the 
Chief of Engineers that the first sec- 
tion of telephone line would be open by 
December 1, but in November reports 
indicated grave doubts that the line 
would be in operation on time. The 
contractor advised that the earliest date 
on which the circuits could be estab- 
lished would be December 16—15 days 





after the stated deadline. 


Only five 
miles of circuit had been placed and 
93 miles of poles remained to be set. 


With Edmonton’s worst snowstorm in 
40 years piling up drifts as high as a 
lineman’s shoulders, the odds were 
against them, but the Signal Corps was 
determined to live up to its reputation 
of “get the message through.” With a 
task force that totaled some 500 men— 
soldiers, employes of telephone compa- 
nies and of the contractor on the job— 
it jammed the pole line through the 
midst of the blizzard, ruthlessly chopped 
off construction details that could pos- 
sibly wait for later attention, used some 
materials no one had ever ventured to 
use for such a long stretch of line, and 
on December 1, eight days later, the job 
was accomplished. As the clock in the 
Dawson Creek Army post pointed to 
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7:40 p.m., a call from the director of 
the Army Communications Division, 
Brig. Gen. Frank E. Stoner, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., came through to Col. 
Heath Twitchell of the corps of en- 
gincers at Dawson Creek. 


Completion of the initial link up to 
Dawson Creek as planned provides car- 
rier on two pairs of wires giving seven 
talking and 14 telegraph circuits. This 
is the service now becoming available 
to the vast Alaska territory which has 
had to depend until now on nothing 
more than a single telegraph line run- 
ning along the railroad right of way 
only as far as Dawson Creek. Although 
there was also the radio as a means of 
communication, it could not furnish the 
variety of communications services that 
the wire line could handle. Then too, 
the electrical disturbances common in 
that section of the country would some- 
times scramble the ether for 36 hours 
at a time. 


In stringing that first leg of the line 
to join “America’s Burma Road” at 
Dawson Creek, the Signal Corps ran 
into other troubles besides storms and 
the time element. The wire available 
for the job had a smaller percentage of 
copper than any previously used—only 
30 per cent. The wire of lowest copper- 
content previously used for long cir- 
cuits had been 40 per cent copper, 60 
per cent steel. That stumbling block 
made it necessary to increase the num- 








Alcan Highway connecting the United States with Alaska under construction. 
"“Carry-all"’ equipment puts the finishing touch to a section of the highway 
as trucks bring gravel up for surfacing. 
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ber of repeater stations needed in the 
Edmonton-Dawson Creek section from 
two to five. Yakatak huts—prefabri- 
cated wooden housings used in Arctic 
regions as shelters — were erected as 
temporary repeater stations at four of 
the five repeater locations. 

Telephone material from several col- 
lection points in the United States were 
shipped to Canada to be used in the 
construction. Fourteen tons of carrier 
and repeater units were flown by an 
Army bomber from the Western Elec- 
trie’s plant at Kearny, N. J. 

The intense cold (temperatures as 
low as 72 degrees below occurred as the 
weather bit down) made the job a much 
more difficult one than it might have 
been in kinder weather, and more man- 
power was therefore needed. Veteran 
telephone men from the Long Lines De- 
partment of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Northwestern Bell, and 
Illinois Bell crews together with Cana- 
dian Bell men completed the personnel. 

Of interest to the Independent tele- 
phone industry is the fact that Col. 
Wm. C. Henry, chief engineer, Army 
Communications Division, Office of 
Chief Signal Officer, U. S. Signal Corps, 
represented that branch in the con- 
struction of the telephone line from 
Edmonton to Dawson Creek, Canada. 
He spent considerable time in the 
Canadian territory and made numerous 
reports on the progress of the construc- 





tion work to the chief Signal office. 
(Colonel Henry in civilian life is gen- 
eral manager of the Northern Ohio 
Telephone Co., Bellevue, Ohio). 


An excerpt from the following letter 
written by a member of the crew gives 
a vivid example of the experiences the 
men encountered: 

“Things are very much on the primi- 
tive side. We spent the first night 
sleeping in the foreman carpenter’s 
shack. The second night we took over 
an empty shack .. . it was just laid on 
the ground, not banked. A new oil 
stove went out at two a.m., which meant 
getting up and dressing at 30 below. 
Third night slept with all clothes on, 
including caps. Generators were 
received with batteries dry charged so 
we had to get concentrated acid and 
melt snow to mix with the electrolyte. 
... Dawson Creek has no water supply, 
water being hauled 14 miles in trucks.” 

But that was just the first section of 
the pole line. Circuits from Dawson 
Creek up through Ft. Nelson, thence to 
Whitehorse and finally to Fairbanks in 
the Yukon country were yet to be laid. 
Army engineers have estimated its com- 
pletion by next fall. The telephone 
lifeline from Edmonton to Fairbanks 
covers 2600 pole-line miles. 

While the Edmonton-Dawson Creek 
stretch of telephone line hums with war 
business, Signal Corps line crews now 

(Please turn to page 27) 





Through this hamlet in the gold-rush days passed thousands of cattle, driven 
in from the Pacific Coast to Dawson City (Canada). Their trails are still to 
be found. Today the new highway route leaves a more vivid impression 
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HE time has come when operating 
telephone companies and telephone 


manufacturers should get more 
closely acquainted with CMP. That is 
the alphabetical abbreviation for Con- 
trolled Materials Plan now being placed 
into operation by the War Production 
Board. So far it applies only to three 
critical materials: steel, copper, and 
aluminum. But other items may be 
added to the CMP category later on. 

After April 1, shipments of these 
controlled materials may be made par- 
tially under CMP and partly under the 
old priority rating system. But after 
June 30 no delivery of controlled mate- 
rials will be made without a CMP allot- 
ment identification. 

The responsible WPB agency for 
applying the CMP to the telephone in- 
dustry is the Office of War Utilities 
(OWU). Its Communications Division 
is even now working on a revision of 
P-130 —the repair and maintenance 
order under which telephone companies 
now get priority ratings for their criti- 
cal materials. This revision will com- 
pletely overhaul P-130, tying it into the 
CMP plan and even changing its name. 
It will probably be known as U-2. In 
any event, it will have a “U” designa- 
tion instead of a “P” designation, and 
it should be released sometime during 
the latter part of March. 

But we already have the advantage 
of seeing how this is going to be done 
by simply referring to the parallel re- 
pair and maintenance order which is 
applicable to the gas, electric, and 
water utilities—P-46. This was recently 
revised and is now known as “U-1.” 
Principal feature of the new U-1 is 
the controlled materials division. In 
order to give you the gist of this U-1, 
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By FRANCIS X. WELCH 


Washington Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


Telephone repair and maintenance order P-130 being 
changed to fit in with CMP (Controlled Materials Plan) of 
WPB. . . New order probably will be issued late in March 
. . . L-50 order likely to be revised also to bring about 
further curtailment of telephone service. 


but at the same time keep you re- 
minded that it applies only to gas, elec- 
tric, and water utilities and not to tele- 
phone companies, the following descrip- 
tive passage is quoted from a recent 
issue of PUR Executive Information 
Service, a weekly Washington utility 
letter: 


Aside from raising the allowed pref- 
erence rating to AA-1 for all materials 
obtainable under this order (including 
“controlled materials”), the overhaul- 
ing of the old P-46 was (as we have 
already seen) necessary to tie it in with 
the new WPB controlled materials plan. 
Under this plan certain specific mate- 
rials (so far, aluminum, copper, and 
steel) can be obtained only by specific 
WPB authorization, evidenced by a 
“controlled materials allotment number 
or symbol.” This means that the ordi- 
nary preference rating for critical ma- 
terials, in general, would have to be 
augmented by a special allotment for 
“controlled materials.” Inasmuch as 
utilities have heretofore been allowed 
to certify their own ratings for repair 
and maintenance supplies (without 
applying to WPB in every instance), 
they would be up against a barrier be- 
cause of special restrictions on “con- 
trolled materials.” U-1 removes this 
barrier. 

New U-1 permits utilities to certify 
priorities for “controlled materials.” In 
the case of an order involving a “‘con- 
trolled material” (except aluminum), 
it is merely necessary under the new 
U-1 for the utility to make a second or 
supplemental certification designated as 


“MROU.” Such certification has the 
same effect—for utility orders—as if 
it were an “allotment number” directly 
approved by WPB. In other words, 
WPB is going to exempt utilities from 
the necessity of obtaining special ap- 
proval from WPB on “controlled mate- 
rials” by permitting them to certify 
their own qualification for the same. 
This follows the previous WPB practice 
of allowing utilities to certify their own 
priority ratings under P-46. In general, 
controlled material allotments for utili- 
ties will be indirectly supervised by 
OWU in its capacity of “claimant 
agency” for all utilities and through 
restrictions on utility inventories. Sole 
exception is aluminum which can be 
obtained only by direct OWU authority. 
U-1 controls on inventories are far- 
reaching. Inventory withdrawals are 
limited to an aggregate dollar value 
proportion of former experience. In the 
case of orders for wire, cable, and bus 
bars, 50 per cent must be obtained from 
another utility. In the case of iron and 
steel pipe, 25 per cent must be obtained 
from another utility. This is to facili- 
tate pooling of supplies. There are also 
various restrictions on acceptance of 
deliveries of materials to be added to 
inventories. In general, they are kept 
down to a “practical working mini- 
mum.” A careful reading of the order 
is required to understand the provi- 
sional details. Some allowance is made 
for recent increase in system output. 
Some allowance (with respect to in- 
ventories) is also’ made for sales be- 
tween utilities—again to meet pooling 
requirements and promote the same. 
regional pooling technique is estab- 
lished. “Controlled materials” must be 
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kept to an average requirement of a 
60-day period succeeding delivery of 
the order. 


Now with the exception of certain 
obviously characteristic differences just 
about the same thing is going to happen 
to the telephone P-130 as has happened 
to the other utilities’ P-46. Take par- 
ticular note of the reference to regional 
surplus stock offices to be in operation 
throughout the United States sometime 
this month, through which utilities will 
carry on the redistribution of their sur- 
plus materials and equipment. 

When P-130 is overhauled there will 
probably be a similar provision for the 
use of these same offices to act as clear- 
ing houses for the redistribution of 
telephone and telegraph materials, as 
well as power, gas, and water supplies. 
Of course, until P-130 is overhauled the 
telephone industry will continue to func- 
tion under it in its present form with- 
out particular respect to the Controlled 
Materials Plan. 

jut eventually utilities will work 
with CMP in two ways: (1) To obtain 
controlled materials for construction 
and (2) as outlined above, to obtain 
controlled materials for maintenance 
and repair. “Construction” will prob- 
ably be defined as meaning any addi- 
tion or expansion of property or equip- 
ment having a dollar value exceeding 
$1,500 in the case of underground con- 
struction and $500 in the case of other 
construction, with similar limitations 
on central office installations. 


In the case of “construction,” CMP 
is going to mean more paper work in 
the shape of CMP-4C, which is the ap- 
plication for controlled materials needed 
for specific projects. But for mainte- 
nance and repair, as noted above, CMP 
is simply going to mean two certifica- 
tions on orders instead of merely one 
now required by P-130. 

With respect to construction work 
and facility expansion by telephone 
companies or their manufacturers 
which have already been approved, 
there is an immediate application of 
CMP. The immediate task is to tie in 
to the CMP machinery the backlog of 
telephone projects and other projects 
which have previously been approved 
on the following applications: PD-1A 
and PD-545 (housing), PD-200 (con- 
struction) and the old P-130 letter ap- 
plications. 

W PB’s Office of War Utilities through 
its Communications Division is now 
busy with this task of working out 
these approved but not yet completed 
projects in terms of CMP machinery. 
As far as the individual telephone com- 
pany or manufacturer is concerned, the 
technique is fairly simple. The com- 
pany files CMP-4C with the Office of 
War Utilities for each individual proj- 
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Chicago, 


Gentlemen: 


in "Telephony 


in your Journal, 





General Headguarters 
Southwest Pacific Area 


@ffice of the Counmander-in-Chief 


Telephony Publishing Corp., 
608 South Dearborn Street, 
Illinois, 


General MacArthur has requested me 
to convey to you his appreciation for the inclusion 
on November 28, 192, of the article 
concerning the activities of his Signal Corps 
personnel in Bataan and the Philippines. 


I should like also to add my own 
appreciation for the publication of this article 


January 30, 1943, 


Yours very truly, 


A A Uber 


S, B, Akin, 
Brigadier General, 
Chief Signal Officer, 








Reproduction of a letter received by TELEPHONY from Brig. Gen. S. B. Akin, Chief Signal Officer of the 


Southwest Pacific Area under General Douglas 


MacArthur, acknowledging receipt of a copy of 


TELEPHONY's special Signal Corps issue. 


ect that will require delivery of con- 
trolled materials after June, and in 
some cases, perhaps sooner (if the com- 
panies care to apply for such allot- 
ments). The latter course of action is 
to the advantage of the company for 
the simple reason that delivery of con- 
trolled materials during the second 
quarter (after April 1) is going to be 
given first of all to those orders which 
bear CMP allotments . Orders which do 
not have such numbers will have to 
take what is left. 

The space limitation and nature of 
this department do not permit your cor- 
respondent to go into a detailed de- 
scription of how a telephone company 
or manufacturer should prepare and 
file form CMP-4C. But here is a gen- 
eral description of the mechanics of 
the technique which may prove helpful 
if, as, and when you get around to fill- 
ing out one of these forms. 


First of all, you must recall that 


CMP applies basically only to alumi- 
num, copper, and steel, but control is 
exercised over a number of specified 
products made in whole or in part from 
such materials. These products will be 
individually listed in two classes: Class 
A and Class B allotments for controlled 
materials. For all Class A products re- 
quired as part of a utility’s construc- 
tion job, materials must be obtained 
by the utility and passed along to the 
fabricator. Allotments of controlled 
materials for all Class B materials can 
be made directly to the manufacturer. 
Official lists of such controlled mate- 
rials will be made available at any 
WPB office. It is not necessary to in- 
clude the quantities of controlled mate- 
rials required in the manufacture of 
Class B products—which include practi- 
cally all telephone equipment and sup- 
plies except cable, wire and strand. 





In preparing a CMP-4C application, 
(Please turn to page 31) 
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HAWAII TELEPHONE SERVICE 
Cmost. Normal Despite War 


By DICK HALLER 


Public Relations Director 
Mutual Telephone Co. of Hawaii 


PERATION of a commercial tele- 
O phone system in a community 

within a combat zone (such as 
Hawaii) requires an abnormal amount 
of painstaking planning and work, but 
presents no insurmountable problems. 
Everyone has to work harder and 
more carefully, and ways have to be 
devised to do many jobs for which there 
are no precedents, but the responsi- 
bility of maintaining communications 
can be met and met efficiently. 

Looking back over the year 1942, 
officials of Mutual Telephone Co. of 
Hawaii admit some headscratching and 
now and then some loss of sleep, but 
results at the year’s end are more satis- 
factory than had been hoped for at the 
year’s beginning, and Army, Navy and 
civilian subscribers are satisfied that 
the company has done as good a job as 
could be expected under prevailing con- 
ditions. In fact, telephone service in 
Honolulu, chief city of the Hawaiian 
Islands, has been virtually normal 
throughout the first calendar year of 
war. 

Hawaii has been considered in the 
combat zone but there has been no 
combat within or near the islands ex- 
cept some desultory shelling by enemy 
submarines that did no damage and the 
ineffectual dropping of four bombs by 
a solitary plane one night. But Hono- 
lulu—adjacent to Pearl Harbor, Fort 
Shafter, Hickam Field and a dozen 
more important bases—is a war center 
of the first magnitude. It is doubtful 
if any place of equal size in the United 
States is as busy with the business of 
war. 

Naturally the effect of so much ac- 
tivity upon telephone service is not 
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After one year of war, Mutual Telephone Co. of Hawaii, 
Honolulu, properly organized and equipped, renders the 
necessary service to the U. S. armed forces and at the 
same time provides usual efficient service to civilians. 


negligible. Army and Navy posts, in- 
cluding flying bases, many of which 
have been built within the year, operate 
their own internal telephone systems, 
but Mutual connects the civilian system 
with them and also provides the lines 
for the interpost connections, some of 
these being private circuits. 

The several effects that have been 
felt the most are the necessity to ration 
new service, diversion of practically the 
entire expansion program from civilian 
to military projects, and the increase in 
traffic, particularly toll and_ trans- 
Pacific. 

Unquestionably the inauguration of 
a rationing system for new service was 
the most drastic innovation undertaken 
during the year. As long ago as last 
February the necessity for such a step 
became evident. The matter was studied 
with extreme care for more than a 
month by Mutual executives and the de- 
partment signal officer of the Army, 
and the system was put into operation 
in April. 

Purpose of rationing is to maintain 
a reserve of facilities for military use. 
In each of the four main telephone 
exchanges and seven sub-exchanges in 
Honolulu a specified amount of facili- 
ties is kept available. Facilities up to 
that point, when available, may be al- 
lotted to applicants for new service. 


When all but the reserve facilities have 
been allotted no can obtain 
telephone service without an order from 
the department signal officer. 

All new service is allotted on the 
basis of a priorities schedule in which 
all types of service are classified. Mili- 
tary telephones come first, then the 
office of civilian defense, doctors, nurses, 
business connected with war 
work and on through the various cate- 
gories to residences. The subscriber 
moving from house to another 
enjoys a higher priority than the appli- 
cant who has not previously been a 
subscriber, unless the applicant is a 
war worker who is required to have a 
telephone. 


one new 


houses 


one 


According to W. I. Harrington, com- 
mercial manager of Mutual, the ration- 
ing system has worked satisfactorily. 
People were brought to understand the 
reasons for it through a program of 
advertising and publicity. There have 
been few complaints, although there are 
frequent expressions of impatience from 
among those waiting for service. 

The rationing system was inaugu- 
rated in April and there are now about 
1,200 applicants on the waiting lists. 
Once this number was reached it be- 
came fairly stable and has hovered 
around that level for the past several 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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THE 24-HOUR SHIFT! 


Here’s an untiring, never-resting worker. Built to function 24 hours a 
day, year after year, the Strowger switch is proving an invaluable aid to war- 
busy men. With unending snap and vigor, it handles call after call—swiftly 


and dependably. 


All over the country, in telephone exchanges serving war production 
centers, training camps, and fighting bases, thousands of Strowger switches 
carry the vitally important messages in America’s race for victory—saving the 
time of telephone users on all fronts, at home and abroad. Important, too, is 


the fact that they use least of that most vital of all wartime commodities — 


‘manpower and womanpower. 


We at Automatic Electric will do our best to see that these switches never 
fail—nor, for that matter, that any telephone exchange will slacken or stop. 
That is why we urge you to call on us, regardless of the type of equipment you 
have, for any advice or suggestions or help that we can give to keep your 


exchange operating at peak efficiency under difficult wartime conditions. 


AUTOMATIC + ELECTRIL 


ORIGINATORS AND DEVELOPERS OF 





MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 


Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, Chicago, U.S.A. 


tinued, achieve- Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 
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months. When all facilities of an ex- 
change are in use except the military 
reserve, there is nothing an applicant 
can do until some subscriber moves and 
releases a telephone. Then the appli- 
cant with the highest priority on the 
waiting list the longest gets the service. 

Needless to say, the reason for main- 
taining a rationing system is the in- 
ability of the company to obtain more 
equipment for civilian uses. But the 
sytem will help the company avoid 
over-expansion during these abnormal 
times. An extremely large influx of 
war workers has filled every usable 
dwelling in Honolulu, and there is also 
a large amount of doubling up, which 
causes somewhat heavier traffic per 
line. Still another factor in the crowd- 
ing is the higher pay levels, which have 
made many families want telephones 
that did not want them before. 


Piant Expansion Held Down 

Mutual’s provisional estimate for ex- 
pansion during 1942 had been made up 
before the outbreak of war on Decem- 
ber 7, 1941. It stood at $1,557,479. Of 
course this was revised downward soon 
after the turn of the war. The revised 
estimate was $853,948, but that figure 
was exceeded. At the beginning of 1942 
cost of jobs in progress was $52,490, 
and the cost of jobs started within the 
year was $1,058,353. 

Alvah A. Scott, president and general 
manager of Mutual of Honolulu, early 
established the company’s policy of con- 
tinuing only such expansion projects as 
were strictly essential to the military 
service, and even these were held to 
the absolute minimum. This was in ac- 
cord with the national program later 
adopted by Washington. 

Of course the rationing system was 
of material assistance in following this 
policy. Although one exchange was 
hampered by overloading of existing 
trunking equipment, the shortage affect- 
ing other exchanges was in line switch- 
ing equipment. Consequently, expan- 
sion there would have been to provide 
new service, and existing facilities were 
rationed instead. 

Although some new military installa- 
tions requiring service are yet to be 
started, the greater portion of this type 
of expansion has already been accom- 
plished or at least is well along toward 
completion. And since most of the ex- 
pansion for the present year is for mili- 
tary purposes, the provisional estimate 
for 1943 calls for but $450,000. 


Company Under Army Supervision 

Just two days after war started, the 
military governor of Hawaii issued a 
general order placing the telephone 
company under control and supervision 
of the Chief Signal Officer of the Ha- 
waiian Department, Col. C. A. Powell. 
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This control is still in force but is 
largely confined to conservation of ma- 
terials and facilities, and their dispo- 
sition. Mr. Harrington declares this 
relationship has been not only agreeable 
but helpful to both the company and 
the Army. 

Although the Army had a sizable 
cable system of its own at the begin- 
ning of the war, the vast rush of new 
work necessitated providing many 
leased-line circuits as well as many 
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regular telephone installations at spe- 
cial locations. In some instances it was 
necessary to provide such service by 
releasing circuits normally used for the 
company’s own inter-exchange trunk- 
ing. Naturally the year has seen the 
Army’s own cable installations ex- 
panded, but Mutual continues to fur- 
nish a large number of special circuits 
to the government. 

Some of the jobs the company was 
called upon to undertake, and often to 
complete with unprecedented speed, 
were large enough to be called major 
projects. For instance a school with 
many buildings spread over its large 
campus was converted into engineers’ 
headquarters in a matter of days. Many 
thousands of feet of twisted drop wire 
were strung within and between build- 
ings, and then, when definite require- 
ments could be established, a complete 
underground cable distributing system 
was installed. 

This called for a five-position PBX 
board with provision for multiple ap- 
pearance of 300 local lines, 30 two-way 
trunks, 10 outgoing one-way trunks and 
a number of other features. It is the 
largest manual office on the island. 

Cable facilities for a number of other 
buildings had to be enlarged where mili- 
tary and civilian defense organizations 
were housed. Several other large struc- 


tures were converted into hospitals, and 
quite a number of supply bases and 
depots were established in widely-sepa- 
rated parts of the city and outlying dis- 
tricts. All these had to have telephone 
service and some of them required 
elaborate systems. 

For reasons of security it is neces- 
sary to skip over the projects for the 
purely military installations, but these 
were numerous and large, and included 
many installations of special equipment. 
In a number of instances the company 
has served as contractor for construc- 
tion of facilities, in some it has worked 
in conjunction with the Signal Corps, 
and likewise it has received some assist- 
ance from the Signal Corps. 

New military installations through- 
out the islands were widely dispersed, 
and some of them are in locations not 
hitherto served by either cable or open 
wire, requiring a large amount of line 
construction. This phase of war tele- 
phone work also included arrangements 
for a number of alternate circuits, so 
that damage from enemy attack in one 
location would not paralyze service be- 
tween important points. 


PBX Department Kept Busy 

It is no exaggeration to say the Mu- 
tual’s PBX department was one of the 
busiest groups in the company, and 
nearly all its work in the past year has 
been directly connected with war re- 
quirements. The reserve supply of PBX 
boards could not begin to fill the re- 
quirements for such equipment de- 
manded by Army and Navy depart- 
ments, U. S. E. D. offices, base yards 
and construction projects, contractors 
PNAB, and other defense contractors, 
hospitals, military and civil government 
offices, etc. In order to supply the essen- 
tial PBX service to such subscribers it 
was necessary to remove boards already 
installed and in use by many regular 
subscribers and replace them with sim- 
pler facilities to supply their needs as 
well as possible. Many boards had to 
be altered and additional trunk equip- 
ment, cord circuits, jacks and special 
tie circuits added. 

Mutual also participated in the con- 
struction of the island-wide air raid 
alarm system that is now in operation. 
It was joined in this by the Signal 
Corps and the Hawaiian Electric Co. 
An idea of the size of this system can 
be obtained from the fact that it in- 
volves approximately 175 miles of con- 
trol circuits. 


Safeguard Personnel and Property 
While all this work was underway 
the company was also busy providing 
physical protection for personnel and 
property. Telephone service must go 
on, no matter what happens, and dur- 
ing an enemy attack would undoubtedly 
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be he time of its greatest need. Some 
protective features such as splinter- 
proofing were embodied in the original 
design for the new four-story addition 
to the main office building that was 
nearing completion when the war 
started. These, however, were con- 
sidered but a beginning of the actual 
is. 

andbags were used at first as a 
temporary expedient, but later on a 
comprehensive program of bomb-proof- 
ing was undertaken for the widely- 
scattered company properties and facili- 
ties, along with other provisions for the 
safety of workers and facilities, and to 
insure continuation of service under 
combat conditions. This program was 
accomplished with the assistance and 
advice of the Office of Civilian Defense 
and the U. S. Engineers Department, 
and was virtually complete at the end 
of 1942. 

During that entire year military 
guards were on duty at the entrances 
to principal buildings of the company. 
All employes were supplied with photo- 
graph badges as identification and all 
persons entering company property 
were rigidly inspected. 

Prior to the beginning of the war the 
company had trained a group of em- 
ployes in the use of firearms, and in 
the early weeks of hostilities this group 
performed yeoman service. Additional 
groups have been trained in Red Cross 
first aid work and gas decontamination. 

On one occasion representatives of 
the company and of the Signal Corps 
were interested spectators at an Army 
demonstration of shore and air fire 
power conducted in a shore area served 
by a highway. Of particular interest 
and concern to both was the damaging 
effect of explosive shells on open wire 
pole lines, and lessons learned from this 
demonstration have had their effect on 
subsequent construction work. 

It is well-known that telephone traffic 
in war centers all over the country has 
increased tremendously this last year, 
and Hawaii is no exception. Local, long 
distance and trans-Pacific calling have 
all risen to new peaks. This has over- 
loaded equipment and circuits, and 
placed a heavy strain on operating per- 
sonnel. Large amounts of overtime have 
been required to care for this abnormal 
traffic. 

The blackout added another hardship 
for operators, as it was necessary for 
many of them to spend their nights at 
the company in improvised sleeping 
quarters. Arrangements were finally 
concluded, however, for transportation 
of operators to and from work during 
blackout hours. 

Throughout the year it has been 
necessary to urge subscribers to confine 
their use of the telephone to essential 
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conversations as one means of keeping 
traffic down to levels at which it could 
be handled. Response of the public to 
such appeals has been most satisfac- 
tory, but Honolulu is an extremely busy 
place and gasoline and tire rationing 
have both increased the use of the tele- 
phone. In November, 1941—last month 
before the war started—the number of 
local exchange calls made was 8,843,- 
946. In November of 1942 this had in- 
creased to 9,988,701—a gain of 1,144,- 


i099. 





Toll calls from Honolulu to outlying 
districts showed a far more abrupt 
gain, because of the large number of 
people now working outside the city. 
This increase was from 204,295 in No- 
vember, 1941, to 318,004 in the same 
month of 1942—a gain of 113,709. 


During this period it has been in- 
creasingly difficult to maintain an ade- 
quate staff of toll and long distance 
operators. Employment of all kinds is 
at the highest levels in history. Young 
women are in demand for all kinds of 
jobs that never existed before, and it 
has been necessary to alter the age 
limit, the unmarried requirement and 
certain other qualifications. Even so 
there has been almost a continuous 
shortage of trained operators. A few 
experienced operators with husbands in 
the services in Hawaii have arrived 
from the mainland and were immedi- 
ately put to work. 


Otherwise the employment problem 
has not been as acute as was antici- 
pated. The drain on the supply of other 
kinds of workers, including those of 
some of the utilities, was severe at 
times, but the telephone company fared 
better in this respect. Soon after Pearl 
Harbor all labor essential to the war 
effort was frozen by order of the mili- 
tary governor, and this has been of sub- 
stantial aid to all employers in the 
Territory. But according to Mr. Har- 
rington, the chief factor in avoiding a 
shortage of workers has been the cur- 
tailment of the normal expansion pro- 


gram, as evidenced by the low pro- 
visional estimate for expansion this 
year. 

The most phenomenal increase in 
traffic was in trans-Pacific calling, 
which more than doubled in 1942, ne- 
cessitating almost continuous use of 
five circuits between the Pacific Coast 
and Hawaii. A portion of this, of 
course, was actual military business, 
but for the first time in history it was 
possible for men of the armed forces to 
return from actual battle and talk by 
telephone with their families from a 
point within the combat zone. What has 
been accomplished in joyful family re- 
unions by telephone, not to mention 
the relief provided those with sons and 
husbands who have faced death, will 
make a human interest story of the 
first magnitude. 

At this writing it appears that the 
total number of calls for the year 
reached well over 56,000. Here are some 
impressive figures showing the growth 
of this trans-Pacific service due to war 
conditions: 


1940 1941 1942 


January .... 549 1,035 3,614 
ae 723 1,258 4,030 
November .. 765 1,902 5,095 


December .. .1,463 3,307 7,225 

Such a consistent increase can mean 
only that a great many persons have 
been initiated into the utility and con- 
venience of trans-oceanic telephoning, 
and this should exert a great influence 
upon normal practice in the post-war 
period. The telephone along with the 
airplane is going to finish the job the 
war has started in bringing the entire 
world closer together. 

While this article may seem unduly 
long, it is in fact the barest outline of 
the operation of a commercial telephone 
system under war conditions. As has 
been inferred before, much of this op- 
eration comes under the heading of 
military secrecy, and the full story will 
not be told until secrecy is no longer 
essential. But the year has proved the 
vital importance of telephone communi- 
cations to military and naval opera- 
tions and it has also proved that a com- 
pany such as Mutual, properly organ- 
ized and equipped, can render the neces- 
sary service to the armed forces, with 
their background of supply and con- 
struction, and at the same time provide 
almost normal service to the civilian 
population. 


(Eprtor’s Note: Publication of this 
story on the 1942 operations of the Mu- 
tual Telephone Co. of Hawaii was de- 
layed due to the fact that earlier copy 
mailed to us by Mr. Haller was dam- 
aged beyond use in an airplane accident 
and it was necessary for us to secure a 
second copy.) 
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The 
Operators 
Corner 


By MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor 
The Illinois Telephone Association 





Ml HY DOES the long distance 
operator keep calling back 
asking for the called party 

when I have told her he is out? She 


has asked me to notify him to call the 
long distance operator when he returns, 
and I have agreed to do so. This is 
very annoying, especially when I am 
busy.” For some time, this was a fre- 
quent query, particularly on the part of 
secretaries, private branch exchange 
operators, and hotel clerks. 

The customary explanation was usu- 
ally given. The possibility that the 
leave-word message might be 
looked, or, in a case where the calling 
party requested the operator to try the 
call again, it was that the 
operator make another attempt to reach 


over- 


necessary 


the called party although word had 
been left for him to call when he re- 
turned. 


The complaint outlined in the fore- 
going will probably be minimized in the 
future as a result of modified subse- 
quent attempt procedures, curtailing 
completion efforts, on certain prescribed 
calls. While the primary objective in 
modifying these procedures was to con- 
serve toll circuits and facilities, it will 
undoubtedly result in favorable reac- 
tion, particularly on the part of secre- 
taries, private branch exchange opera- 
tors, hotel clerks and others who ob- 
jected to former subsequent attempt 
procedures. Long distance operators, 
who were often reprimanded by the 
person answering at the called station, 
when making a subsequent attempt to 
reach the called party after word had 
been left for him to call, will also ap- 
preciate the revision of the former sub- 
sequent attempt schedule in regard to 
reaching the called party. 

There is no desire on the part of tele- 
phone companies to minimize the im- 
portance of “getting the message 
through,” particularly on calls vital to 
the war effort or public safety or wel- 
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fare. However, with the inability of 
expanding toll facilities, it is impera- 
tive that every possible precaution and 
action be taken to conserve toll circuit 
usage in order that the necessary facili- 
ties will be available for important war 
and emergency calls. 

According to the present schedule of 
subsequent attempts, but one voluntary 
attempt will be originated on calls on 
which the following reports have been 
received: 


Called station doesn’t answer. One 
voluntary attempt is made at the end 
of 20 minutes and thereafter the opera- 
tor proceeds in accordance with the 
calling party’s request. 

On tickets carried forward from a 
preceding day, the operator does not 
voluntarily recall customers to deter- 
mine whether they wish calls tried but 
holds the tickets for a possible AG. 

The voluntary BY verification re- 
quest on the 20 minute attempt is 
omitted. Reports are verified only when 
a customer questions or is dissatisfied 
with the report. 


Other calls on which only one volun- 
tary subsequent attempt will be orig- 
inated are those on which the following 
reports have been encountered: 


Extension or room telephone BY or 
DA, LK, LK few, WT few, NRG (party 
paged). The voluntary subsequent at- 
tempt interval on these calls is 30 min- 
utes. 

Attending conference, etc. 
quent attempt, two hours. 

Expected at a definite clock time on 
the same day or in a definite number 
of minutes or hours. Thirty minutes 
are added to the expected time in mak- 
ing a voluntarv subsequent attempt. 

U today or afternoon, etc., and UD 
(calling party fails to specify time he 
wishes to have call tried). Voluntary 
attempt two hours for U today or UD. 


It should be understood that any 
directions received from a customer as 
to when a call should be tried should 
be followed. Also, that AG requests 
will be handled in the usual way. 


Subse- 


Because present conditions have made 
it necessary to curtail completion efforts 
and to modify some operating routines 
to conform to present telephone needs, 
it is more important than ever that we 
be zealous in our effort to make the 
telephone service we render as cour- 
teous and pleasing as humanly possible. 
In doing so we will be making a valu- 
able contribution to the war effort in 
developing a spirit of cooperation and 
understanding on the part of our tele- 
phone customers. As time goes on, fur- 
ther curtailments in the service ren- 
dered on ordinary calls may become 
in order that calls vital to 
the war effort or public safety or wel- 
fare may continue to go through with 
the least possible delay. The operator’s 
pleasing tone of voice, sympathetic 
understanding of the customer’s prob- 
lem, and tactful explanation of delay 
will be helpful during the war effort 
and will result in good customer rela- 
tions for the post-war period. 


necessary 


Questions from Illinois Operators 

1. When should a BY report be veri- 
fied? 

2. If you receive a report of UD 
and the calling party fails to specify a 
time at which he wishes to have his 
call tried, what time should we try the 
call? 

3. What procedure should be fol- 
lowed on the first subsequent attempt? 

4. How 
should be made if we receive a report 
that the called station does not answer? 


many voluntary reports 


5. In transferring a call to another 
toll center, if a report charge and a tax 
have been entered on the ticket, should 
the tax be included as a separate item 
when you pass the details of the call? 


The answers to these traffic questions 
are presented on page 34. 
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Impossible—Signal 
Corps Did It! 


Concluded from page 15) 








The way of the pioneer is often axle deep. During 

construction of the Alcan Highway, this six-wheeled 

transport truck —loaded with supplies—is being 
pushed through a tough spot. 


are pushing along the next link—the 
pole line to Whitehorse—a 983-mile 
stretch from Dawson Creek to White- 
horse and it is scheduled to go into 
operation May 1. The obstacle they are 
now facing is no longer the raging 
storm but its aftermath—earth frozen 
solid not just down to the six or eight 
inches of a temperate zone but six or 
eight feet down. The only way to get 
the poles into the ground is by blasting 


holes. 





Spring thaws bringing floods and 





washouts that for a time will slow the 
work and stop travel are other problems 
to be faced, but to combat that block 
poles are being constructed in tripod 
formation so that they will literally 
float on the mud and slush while it 
dries. 


And that is the story of the Alcan 
Highway telephone line—a story of the 
almost unsurmountable feat accom- 
plished by the U. S. Army Signal Corps 
and, more than that, another chapter 
in the mastery of the Pacific. 


[EpiTor’s Note: All the photographs 
illustrating this story were furnished 
by the U. S. Army Signal Corps.] 
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Receive Son's Award 


Mr. AND Mrs. J. J. RIDDLE of High- 
land Park, Ill., recently received from 
the war department a Purple Heart 
medal awarded posthumously to their 
son, Pvt. RoBeRT F. RIDDLE, who was 
killed in action December 3 in the 
South Pacific. At the time of his enlist- 
ment Private Riddle was employed in 
the Chicago office of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. 
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In Charge at Elkhart, Kan. 

Mrs. L. V. SCHAFER replaces Mrs 
HORACE HEFLIN as the new manager of 
the Elkhart (Kan.) office for the South- 
western Associated Telephone Co., 
whose headquarters are located in Lub- 
bock, Tex. 


This is a ‘‘carry-all'’ moving earth to a fill, during construction of the Alcan Highway. 
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ROEBLING 


Quality 
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Quality comes first with every telephone 
man when he buys supplies. And the 
Roebling name — outstanding in wire for 
more than a century, backed by long serv- 
ice records in the field—is your safeguard 
of consistent, trouble-free performance. 
Equally important is prompt service. And 
because Buckeye carries in stock at all 
times, a complete line of Roebling tele- 
phone wires and cables—you can get on- 
the-dot delivery—from experienced telephone 
suppliers—people you can depend on to 
fill your orders correctly, immediately. 
Roebling's extensive engineering and re- 
search facilities are at the command of 
Buckeye customers in connection with the 
products shown below. 





Outside and Interior Telephone Wire 


Bare Copper or Bronze Wire 


Telephone and Switchboard Cable 














Galvanized Steel Strand 





Galvanized Steel Wire 


Sold by 


BUCKEYE 


TELEPHONE & SUPPLY CO. 
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COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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HE efficient secretary can become 
quite a pest in answering the tele- 
phone by requiring a lot of infor- 
mation before she will put the boss on 
the line. We had a surprise the other 
day when one of these _ secretaries 
merely stated, “May I tell Mr. Brown 
who is calling?” This has a much better 
effect than asking, ““‘Who is calling, 


please?” 


There is no doubt that many new 
uses for aluminum in the telephone 
field will be discovered after the war. 
We will be called upon to do our part 
in utilizing our expanded aluminum 
production. 


Large telephone companies are now 
attracting considerable attention due 
to their lack of labor difficulties and 
absentee problems even under the ex- 
tremely high pressure of war work. 
This seems to indicate that there is no 
substitute for fair treatment of 
workers. 


While visiting the plant of a manu- 
facturing company the other day we 
noticed a large magnifying glass and 
a strong light which was used to ex- 
amine small parts for defects. It is 
believed that a similar arrangement 
could be used to advantage in the aver- 
age telephone exchange. 


Someone has said that Lincoln made 
us free in 1866 and Donald Nelson 
made us freeze in 1943. 


My good friend, Charles F. Robinson, 
Signal Corps telephone engineer for 
the Fourth Service Command, sends me 
the accompanying photograph of 20,000 
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feet of submarine cable loaded on a 
barge ready for laying. This cable is 
placed in six figure-eights instead of 
one as was formerly used. It is claimed 
that the new method has numerous ad- 
vantages over the old. 


Lately there has been frequent men- 
tion of the voice-power telephone now 
coming into general use for special 
communication and the inference is 
made that this is a revival of Alex- 
Graham Bell’s original idea. 
While this is true to a great extent, 
it is likewise true that this improved 


ander 


sound-power telephone is made possible 


by better design and workmanship, 


high quality magnetic steel and dura- 
aluminum for diaphragms. The Signal 
Corps has used the sound-powered tele- 
phone since its revival several years 
ago. 


It is a peculiar fact that some busi- 
ness concerns will often send five to 
ten representatives to call on another 
business concern to discuss only a few 
related subjects. Now this not only 
wastes time and effort, but often em- 
barrasses the party called on to find 
space and chairs to seat such a group. 
It would appear that any progressive 
concern could select not more than two 
men who could be properly instructed 





This photograph shows 20,000 feet of cable, placed on barge, ready for laying. 
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to represent them in any ordinary con- 
ference. 

Certainly, such an arrangement 
would be desirable during the present 
emergency and would contribute much 
toward conservation and the winning 
of e war. 


E. McCorkle, formerly with the 
Automatic Electric Co., is now on ac- 
tive duty as a captain with the Plant 
ineering Agency, Office of the Chief 
al Officer, Philadelphia. 
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is truly remarkable to note the 
abuse twisted-pair drop wire will take 

continue to give service. One good 
example of this may be seen in con- 
nection with the communication systems 
f various street railway systems in 
some of our larger cities. This wire 
is often strung on iron poles and 
through trees, but regardless usually 
gives service with a minimum of 
trouble. 
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OBITUARIES 

JOHN ALBERT REISHUS, 73, manager 
of the Nome (N. D.) Telephone Co. for 
several years, died at his home in 
Nome, February 6. He leaves his widow, 
two daughters, and four sisters. 


ALFRED T. SMITH, 50-year veteran of 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Canada died 
in Toronto at mid-February. He was a 
native of Montreal and began his com- 
munications career with the Hamilton 
District Telegraph Co. in that city in 
1878. At Hamilton, Mr. Smith was as- 
sociated with the British empire’s first 
telephone exchange and with the earli- 
est trials in Canada of Alexander 
Graham Bell’s invention conceived at 
srantford, Ontario, 21 miles distant. 

In recent years, after serving in 
many official capacities and following 
his retirement in 1929 as central divi- 
sion manager, Mr. Smith had made his 
residence in St. Petersburg, Fla. 


VV 
Heads Ontario Red Cross 


WILLIAM J. CAIRNS, retired assistant 
vice president of the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Canada, and former division 
manager at Toronto, has been re-elected 
president of the Ontario provincial 
council of the Canadian Red Cross 
Society of which he is assistant na- 
tional commissioner. 
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Compensation Rate-Fixing Bill 
Pending in Legislature 

The labor committee of the Nebraska 
legislature has under consideration a 
bill creating a state rating bureau to 
fix maximum and minimum rates for 
workmen compensation. At the hearing 
it was charged by proponents of the 
bill, which has the approval of the state 
compensation court, that existing rates 
are too high, to which insurance com- 
panies and agents, in opposition, said 
that it was because accidents are more 
numerous in Nebraska than in adjoin- 
ing states, and that the present law 
of placing no limit on medical expenses 
has forced high rates. 

Figures submitted showed that in 
1941, the latest year reported, the com- 
panies received $1,771,000 in premiums 
and paid out but $806,000. Witnesses 
for the companies said that 1941 was 
a better year than the average for the 
last decade, and that included in the 
apparent profit of nearly a million are 
the expenses of inspection, auditing 
payrolls and adjusting claims and 20 
to 25 per cent paid agents. 

The proposal before the committee 
is modeled after the Minnesota law, 
which proponents said provides for 
larger benefits to the injured persons 
and rates 30 to 40 per cent lower. The 
expenses of the bureau are to be paid 
by the companies, which includes the 
cost of a survey, and whatever rates 
are fixed by it are subject to the ap- 
proval of the director of insurance. 
Indications are that the committee will 
report favorably on the bill. 


Vv 


Indiana Bill Concerns 
Telephone Facilities 

Among the bills passed by the Indi- 
ana Senate on February 15 was one 
authorizing the Indiana Public Service 
Commission to order the use of facili- 
ties of any telephone company by 
another company where such use would 
not result in irreparable injury to the 
owner or other users of the facilities. 


Vv 


Heads Nebraska Commission 
At its biennial reorganization meet- 
ing the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
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Commissions 
and Courts 


mission elected DUANE T. SWANSON as 
chairman and named JOSEPH J. BROWN, 
former Humboldt lawyer, as secretary. 


Vv 


Minnesota Company Acquires 
New Property 

A Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission order issued February 26 
granted joint authority to the Maine- 
Star Lake Telephone Co. to sell and 
transfer its properties to the Maine 
Cooperative Telephone Co. and the lat- 
ter company to purchase the assets of 
the Maine-Star company. 


Vv 


Summary of Commission 
Hearings and Rulings 


Federal Communications Commission 

February 13: The Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. granted special per- 
mission to publish and file schedules of 
charges, effective on not less than one 
day’s notice, amending its Tariff FCC 
No. 16 to establish rates applicable to 
local channels at Fallon, Nev., and 
interexchange channels between Fern- 
ley and Fallon, Nev., furnished by the 
Churchill County Telephone & Tele- 
graph System for use with teletype- 
writer exchange service. 

February 17: American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., and the Southwestern 
Associated Telephone Co. granted joint 





CORRECTION 

On page 10 of the February 27 
issue of TELEPHONY it was 
stated that John Wesley Weeks of 
Decatur, Ga., was to be assistant 
counsel in the investigation of the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion by a House committee, of 
which Rep. Eugene E. Cox (Ga.) 
is chairman. Due to a last-minute 
action too late to catch TELEPH- 
ONY’s press-time, the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Weeks was cancelled 
and instead Fred R. Walker, for- 
mer assistant United States attor- 
ney in Detroit, Mich., was named 
as “chief assistant counsel” for 
the investigation. 











application for authority to provide 
emergency service between Pecos, Tex., 
and Hobbs, N. M. 

February 17: Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. granted authority to sup- 
plement existing facilities from a point 
near Ephrata, Wash. to Moses Lake 
Air Base, Wash. 

February 24: West Coast Telephone 
Co. and West Coast Telephone Co. of 
California granted special permission 
to publish and file West Coast Tele- 
phone Co. FCC Concurrence No. 2 
cancelling FCC Concurrence No. 1, and 
West Coast Telephone Co. of California, 
FCC Concurrence No. 5 cancelling FCC 
Concurrence No. 1, with the condition 
that the proposed concurrence become 
effective April 15, on not less than 30 
days’ notice. 

February 24: American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. granted special permis- 
sion to put in force, effective March 1, 
on not less than one day’s notice, after 
they have filed with the commission 
revisions in Tariff FCC No. 208 of the 
A. T. & T. and No. 93 of the Pacific 
T. & T. as described. 

March 18: Hearing continued from 
March 2 on application filed by North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. for author- 
ity to increase charges for interstate 
telephone exchange service in Iowa. 


California Railroad Commission 
February 20: Application filed by 
Manteca Telephone Co., Manteca, for 
authority to make certain minor 
changes in rates and charges including 
elimination of 15-cent differential of 
hand set and desk set telephones. 


Illinois Commerce Commission 

February 22: Proposed increased 
rates asked by Illinois Telephone Co. 
for service in Carrollton and by Wat- 
son & Gilmore Rural Telephone Co. for 
service in Gilmore suspended to June 
29. Effective date of higher rates asked 
by Farmers Telephone Co. for service 
in Amboy, Ashton, Franklin Grove, Lee 
Center and Sublette re-suspended to 
August 19. 

March 3: Hearing on complaint filed 
by village board of Varna vs. Varna 
Telephone Co. concerning telephone 
service at Varna. 

March 4: Hearing on application filed 
by Illinois Telephone Co., Jacksonville, 
for authority to advance rates for tele- 
phone service in Alexander and other 
exchanges as stated in the company’s 
rate schedule. 


Kansas State Corporation Commission 

March 8: Hearing on application filed 
by Bloomington Mutual Telephone Co. 
for authority to make certain changes 
in rates for service at Bloomington. 
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In the Nation's 
Capital 


(Continued from page 17) 





a utility lists in detail, specified in the 
form, its quantities of each type of 
controlled materials required for de- 
livery from supplies in each month 
after March. This includes not only 
the controlled materials required in the 
original form but also those required 
in the manufacture of products which 
are to become a part of the completed 
job. It will also be necessary to give 
information as to the scheduling of the 
job so that the necessary delivery date 
of each controlled material can be speci- 
fied. This information is required by 
WPB in order to correlate its controls 
with respect to the materials picture as 
a whole. 

Form CMP-4C covers only quantities 
of controlled materials to be obtained 
from mills and dealers. It does not in- 
clude quantities of such materials to 
be taken out of excess stock or which 
may be purchased from another util- 
ity’s excess inventory. The Form CMP- 
4C need not be prepared until WPB 
has approved the construction of the 
projects for which the materials are 
needed. But after such approval the 
sooner it is filed the better. 

In other words, the use of the earlier 
forms PD-200, PD-1A, PD-545, and 
letter applications under P-130 will be 
retained under CMP for the purpose 
of obtaining authorization to proceed. 
Therefore, CMP allotments are not re- 
quired until approval is granted, for 
the simple reason that specifications 
may be changed or schedules altered in 
the process of authorization. 


In addition to an overhauling of 
P-130, another change in WPB regu- 
lations affecting the telephone industry 
is likely to be released later this month. 
That is a revision of L-50, the limita- 
tion order on installations. Your corre- 
spondent is not at liberty to say very 
much, at this time, about what is 
going into these orders, except to state 
that they .will contain authority for 
considerably further curtailment in the 
extension of new service and in the 
rendition of old service. 

For example, additional authority to 
regrade (or “downgrade’”’) an existing 
subscriber’s service in cases of neces- 
sity will probably be made quite clear. 
Private line subscribers can be placed 
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on multi-party lines under such cir- 
cumstances and two-party line sub- 
scribers can be placed on four-party 
lines, etc. However, there is some agi- 
tation right now to liberalize WPB 
telephone limitations with respect to 
farm lines because of the farmers’ 
troubles with gas rationing, rubber, 
help, ete. It’s still agitation. 


* 2 Ss 


Speaking of limitations in service, a 
flurry was created in a number of in- 
dustrial circles last month through the 
premature release of a document known 
as the “Weiner report” (because it was 
sponsored by the director of the WPB 
Office of Civilian Supply, Joseph L. 
Weiner). If the real purpose of this 
report is kept in mind, there is nothing 
to worry about. But if you heard off- 
hand, without further explanation, that 
a certain official government report had 
said the American civilian population 
could get along with telephone service 
cut down to the average of four resi- 
dence telephones to a city block, you 
would probably be disturbed. 

What happened was simply this: 
Weiner was attempting to estimate the 
“bedrock” limit to which the civilian 
supply in all lines—food, clothing, util- 
ity service, etc.—could be cut without 
impairing the morale of the home front. 





Thus, the report estimates that we 
could get along with 99 per cent less 
alcoholic beverages than we consumed 
in 1941. This would virtually amount 
to a return of prohibition—without the 
virtue of a constitutional amendment. 
This immediately brought on Weiner’s 
head an outburst of congressional in- 
dignation which Weiner didn’t deserve, 
since he wasn’t actually recommending 
that we go back to the speak-easy, but 
was simply trying to point out what 
we could do without if we had to. 

As for the communications section of 
the Weiner report, it was obviously the 
product of such rank amateurs in sta- 
tistical and industrial economics that 
there is no sense in taking it seriously 
at all. The Weiner collaborators on this 
section roughly estimated that we could 
get along with about 20 per cent less 
communications service than we used 
in 1941. This figure was arrived at by 
estimating the total amount spent for 
local service in 1941 and for toll serv- 
ice during an even earlier year. Simi- 
lar cuts were estimated for other utility 
services. 

However, the report fails to indicate 
just how the savings could be made. 
Obviously, it would be impracticable— 
for the sake of the little bit of salvaged 
material that might be released (off- 
setting labor cost and collection over- 
head)—to go to every fifth telephone 
subscriber’s house and tear out his tele- 
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phone. Nor would there be much sav- 
ing in’ simply disconnecting the line 
from the exchanges or refusing to serv- 
ice subscribers’ stations when they are 
out of order. 

There is much more sense to those 
portions of the Weiner report which 
deal with actual commodities, such as 
food and clothing, a portion of which 
could logically be diverted to military 
necessity. 


Last week the Fourth U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals handed down a rate- 
making decision reversing the Federal 
Power Commission, which should be of 
interest to operating telephone com- 
panies. In a word, this decision would 
set aside an FPC order reducing nat- 
ural gas rates of the Hope Natural 
Gas Co. It goes back to the old repro- 
duction cost theory of valuation. Your 
correspondent guesses that the decision 
won’t stand up very long on appeal to 
the U. S. Supreme Court. But it won’t 
get up there until the next term; and 
meanwhile it is good law in the Fourth 
Circuit. 

Specifically, the decision held that, in 
this day and age of quick changes in 
prices, it is the duty of a regulatory 
commission to take such price changes 
into account in determining the value 
of utility property for rate-making pur- 


poses. 


Vv 


Telegraph Merger Bill Ready 
For President's Signature 

The telegraph merger bill which 
passed the Senate on January 25 and 
the House on February 10 has gone 
to the White House for presidential 
approval. A conference report recon- 
ciling the differences in the bill as 
passed by the two branches was adopted 
by the House on February 19 and by 
the Senate on February 22. 

Considerable time may be required 
to effect a merger of the telegraph com- 
panies after the bill becomes law. The 
bill does not command a merger, it 
merely authorizes it upon permission 
first obtained from the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, which must 
approve any plan agreed to by the com- 
panies concerned. 

The bill carries certain amendments 
to Section 214 (a) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 which are applicable 
not only to telegraph companies but to 
telephone companies as well. One of 
these confers. upon the FCC, for the 
first time, jurisdiction over abandon- 
ments. Hereafter, no telephone com- 
pany, subject to the commission’s juris- 
diction, may “discontinue, reduce or im- 
pair service to a community, or part of 
a community” without a_ certificate 
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KRUG MADE WPB 
VICE CHAIRMAN 


As this issue went to press, 
Francis X. Welch of Washington 
informed us that J. A. Krug, re- 
cently appointed director of the 
WPB Office of War Utilities 
(TELEPHONY, February 27, pp. 
9 and 16). has been named Vice 
Chairman in Charge of Require- 
ments of WPB. It is understood 
Mr. Krug will continue as director 


of OWU. 











from the commission reciting that pub- 
lic convenience and necessity will not 
be adversely affected. Temporary or 
emergency discontinuance, reduction or 
impairment of service, will, however, 
be permitted “upon appropriate re- 
quest being made” to the commission. 
Where permanent discontinuance, etc., 
is contemplated the commission is re- 
quired to furnish a copy of the com- 
pany’s application to the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of Navy, and the 
governor of the state affected. 

Section 214(a) already provides that 
no carrier subject to the jurisdiction of 
the FCC may undertake the construc- 
tion of a new line or extension of a 
line, or acquire or operate any line, etc., 
without first obtaining a certificate of 
convenience and necessity from the 
commission. A further amendment to 
this section, now made by the telegraph 
merger bill, defines the word “line” 
and contains a proviso under which the 
commission’s jurisdiction is materially 
restricted so far as the use of so- 
called carrier and phantom equipment 
is concerned, as follows: 


“As used in this section the term 
‘line’? means any channel of communi- 
cation established by the use of appro- 
priate equipment, other than a channel 
of communication established by the 
interconnection of two or more exist- 
ing channels: Provided, however, that 
nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to require a certificate or other 
authorization from the Commission for 
any installation, replacement, or other 
changes in plant, operation, or equip- 
ment, other than new construction, 
which will not impair the adequacy or 
quality of service provided.” 


Vv 


Paper Curb Lifted for 
U. S. and Utilities 

The curb on the use of commercial 
print paper was relaxed on February 
26 for the benefit of public utilities and 
companies doing work for any govern- 
mental agency. The War Production 
Board action means, for example, that 


printers may exempt from their con- 
sumption quota time-cards used y a 
factory having a contract with the voy- 
ernment, because the time-cards are 
essential to the production of the article 
being made for the government. 
Exempted is any paper whic}. igs 
necessary for the “production of, de- 
livery to, or use of products by any 
federal department or agency.” 


Several thousand printing firms are 
affected by the amendment, W!’B’s 
printing and publishing division said, 
including those working on _ ration 
books, tax blanks, manuals dealing with 
the vocational training of civilians and 
the training of soldiers and sailors 

However, a large amount of printed 
matter which might be used by a war 
contractor is not exempt because it is 
not essential to the war production he 
is carrying on. 

The amended order also exempts 
paper for the use of public utilities on 
the same basis. 


Vv 


William H. Wilson Dies; 
Pennsylvania Pioneer 

William H. Wilson, 85, one of the 
oldest Independent telephone company 
organizers in the United States, died 
February 16 at his home in Erie, Pa., 
after an extended illness. 

Mr. Wilson, a native of York, Pa., 
saw the possibilities of the telephone 
during its embryonic stages and played 
an important part in organizing com- 
panies throughout the East. His first 
position in the telephone industry was 
with the Bell Telephone Co. in Balti- 
more, Md., in 1872 where he was em- 
ployed for 17 years. He then went to 
Erie where he worked for the old Union 
Telephone Co. and later with the United 
Telephone Corp. in Harrisburg where 
he assisted in the organization and pro- 
motion of the business. Returning to 
Erie he took over the managership of 
the Union company until 1921 when he 
went to Clearfield, Pa., to become gen- 
eral manager of the Huntingdon & 
Clearfield Telephone Co., which position 
he held for five years. 

His wife, Mary Allen Wilson, pre- 
ceded him in death in 1931. Surviving 
are four sons and one daughter. 


Vv 
New Manager at DeQuincy, La. 


Mrs. FLoyp RESTER is the new man- 
ager of the Louisiana Telephone Co., 
De Quincy, La., replacing Mrs. OZIA 


WELDON who recently resigned after 


being with the company for 14 years. 
In addition to serving as manager, Mrs. 
tester will also be chief operator. Mr. 
tester is chief lineman for the com- 
pany. 
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A. T. & T.-BELL SYSTEM 
ANNUAL REPORT 


made upon the personnel and fa- 

cilities of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and its associated com- 
panies in the Bell System during 1942 
—the first full year of the war. These 
demands found the system ready and 
the achievements of this difficult year 
may be considered a good measure of 
the ability of the system, subject only 
to limitations of material and man- 
power, to meet additional demands 
which may be placed upon it in the 
future President Walter S. Gifford dis- 
closes in the annual report to stock- 


U NPRECEDENTED demands were 


holders. 

The great pressure of the war for 
increased production in factories, on 
farms and in all essential services; 
heavy movement of troops, of crops, of 
workers and of materials; activities of 
our armed forces; the endless and 
needs of the government—all 
have produced vast and continuously in- 
creasing demands for telephone serv- 
ice, Mr. Gifford said. 

Three-quarters of a billion more 
telephone conversations were handled 
in 1942 than in any previous year. 
The increase in the number of long 
distance especially great. 
Many large communications projects 
for the armed forces and for govern- 
ment munitions plants under- 
taken on a rush basis. Several were 


varied 


calls was 


were 


of record size, one requiring over 1,000 
men full time for six months and an 
expenditure of over $6,000,000. Hun- 
dreds of installations 
were 


similar large 
made for privately-owned or 
operated war plants and for other war 
activities, the report said. 

At the end of the year, there were 
24,850,000 telephones in the country, 
of which 20,013,000 were in the Bell 
System. The report paid tribute to the 
Independent industry when it said 
that the close cooperation and day-to- 
day team work between the Bell Sys- 


tem, the 6,300 Independently-owned 
telephone companies and the more 
than 60,000 rural or farmer lines 


make telephone service truly nation- 
wide in scope. 

The net increase in the number of 
jell System telephones in service in 
1942 was 1,171,800. This increase, 
which compares with an increase of 
1,357,000 telephones in 1941, would 
have been even greater if facilities had 
been available to meet all demands. Ac- 
cording to the report, a total of 5,500,- 
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000 telephones installed or 


moved. 


were 


As a result of limitations and re- 
strictions on service ordered by the 
War Production Board about 200,000 
applications for main telephones and 
about 225,000 applications for other 
items — such as residence extensions, 
private branch exchange switchboards, 
additional lines and changes in grade 
of service, such as from party line to 
individual line—had to be denied during 
the year, the report said. 





The average number of telephone 
conversations per day, including local 
and long distance, was about 87,000,- 
000—a record high and an increase of 
2,201,000 over the average per day in 
1941. The number of long distance 
messages of the Long Lines Depart- 
ment was 114,364,000 in 1942, which 
compares with 85,465,000 for 1941 
and 66,750,000 for 1940. 

In those features of service largely 
within the control of the companies, 
such as speed in answering signals, ac- 
curacy in establishing connections and 
clarity of transmission, there has been 
little falling off from previous per- 
formance. The average telephone con- 
tinues to be almost entirely free from 
equipment and other plant troubles. 

The average speed of service on 
these calls, which was 1.6 minutes in 
1941, was 2.3 minutes in 1942. The 
proportion of calls completed while the 
ealling party remained at the tele- 
phone, which was 91.6 per cent in 
1941, dropped to 87.2 per cent in 1942. 
The proportion of calls on which all 
circuits were busy at the time the call 
was placed, which was about 2 per cent 
in 1941, averaged 4.8 per cent in 1942 
and reached 5.6 per cent in the last 
quarter of the year. 

The investment in Fell System plant 
increased $248,778,000 in 1942 and at 
the end of the year was $5,296,658,- 
000 against which there were deprecia- 
tion and amortization reserves of $1,- 
560,216,000, or 29.5 per cent. 

Expenditures for new construction 
in 1942 amounted to $345,000,000 
compared with $420,000,000 in 1941. 
Toll and long distance plant additions 
accounted for 40 per cent of the ex- 
penditures in 1942. While the amount 
of new plant built, expressed in dol- 


lars, was substantial, the quantities of | 
strategic materials used were held to | 


the very minimum, the report stated. 
Some 2,500,000 miles of toll and 
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SAVE TIME, MONEY, MATERIALS 
The Gar Wood Wire Reclaiming Winch 


Unit reclaims all sizes of copper and iron 
telephone wire from poles. The Winch, 








will coil 10 wires, each a mile long, at 

the same time and at a speed of 150 

feet per minute. Wire removed is ready 
for immediate use. 





The Reclaiming Winch requires one oper- 
ator and a helper—one alone operates 
the Winch, the helper assists in stripping 
the reels. (Left) Reel with Coiled Wire, 
(Right) Reel Drops Coil Quickly. 











Whenever small quantities of wire are 
to be reclaimed, the Gar Wood 5-wire 
Reclaiming Reel Unit can be slipped on 
the extended shaft of the standard 
Winch—usually on a Utility truck. This 
Unit is installed on the curb side. Note 
the guide bar clamped to the bumper. 
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The printing of telephone direc- 
tories is an art. 


It takes not only a knowledge 
of the needs, but specialized 
equipment to be assured that 
each directory is complete and 
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of a Cuneo produced 
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Short platforms 
assist in handling 
many repair jobs 


With old equipment having to carry on, the 
need for repairs naturally becomes more fre- 
quent. Often the repair jobs are more difficult 
and more prolonged. For such jobs, the short 
TIPS ECONOMY PLAYFORM usually comes 
in handy; especially in making repairs that 
are inaccessible with climbers and belt, or on 
jobs that are prolonged because of help short- 
age or the extensive repairs required. 

These platforms attach to either wood, steel, 
or concrete posts. They are made in 24” and 
30” lengths and will support as much as 850 
pounds. 

if you have one of these around 

the place, you'll find good use for 

it in repair work. If not, write 

for details. 
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long distance circuits were added dur- 
ing 1942, 80 per cent of which were 
obtained by the installation of carrier 
systems which require comparatively 
small amounts of strategic materials 
and which make possible many tele- 
phone conversations simultaneously 
over a single pair of wires. However, 
since the beginning of 1942 shortages 
in the toll and long distance plant, 
which even then existed, have grown 
more acute with continued increase in 
traffic. Long distance circuits are 
about 25 per cent short of the number 
which would normally be provided to 
handle the current volume of traffic 
and shortages in some important cir- 
cuit groups exceed 50 per cent. 


Included in the 1942 projects was 
the completion of the transcontinental 
cable—a great engineering and con- 
struction feat, marking a milestone in 
telephone history. It required installa- 
tion of the final long link of cable half 
way across the continent from Omaha, 
Neb., to Sacramento, Calif. The 
cable for this entire distance was laid 
underground in order to provide maxi- 
mum protection from the elements, 
from possible enemy action and from 
other hazards. With completion of the 
transcontinental cable, telephone con- 
versations are transmitted, for the first 
time, from coast to coast in cable, 
greatly increasing the dependability of 
service. The cable, when fully 
equipped, will more than double the 
number of transcontinental circuits 
now in operation. 


In 1942, Bell System operating 
revenues were $1,469,263,000, an in- 
crease of $170,574,000, or 13.1 per 
cent over 1941. Operating expenses 
before taxes increased $94,056,000, or 
11.2 per cent. Net operating revenues 
before taxes increased $76,518,000, or 
16.6 per cent. Net operating income, 
which is after taxes and reflects the 
substantially increased amounts im- 
posed under the Federal Revenue Act 
of 1942, and other income, which is 
also affected by increased taxes, 
totalled $222,141,000, or $26,328,000 
less than in 1941. Net earnings de- 
creased from 6.3 per cent to 5.4 per 
cent on average capital obligations, in- 
cluding surplus. After reserving net 
income in the amount of the Excess 
Profits Tax credit for 1942 not used 
through current retirement of debt— 
that is, the amount for which non-in- 
terest bearing United States bonds, 
non-negotiable until the date of the 
cessation of hostilities in the present 
war, will be received — the remaining 
net income of the system applicable 
to American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. stock for 1942 was $160,170,000, 
or $8.57 per share. Before such 
reservation of net income, the per 


share earnings for 1942 were *8.79 
as compared with $10.26 for 194 

After a similar reservation in con- 
nection with the unused portion of its 
Excess Profits Tax credit, the remain- 
ing net income of the company for 
1942 was $8.62 per share of stock, 
Before such reservation, the per share 
earnings were $8.72 compared with 
$10.01 in 1941. Dividends at the cus- 
tomary rate of $9.00 per share were 
continued in 1942. 

Total taxes of the Bell System com- 
panies, including the Western Electric 
Co. and the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, were $396,047,000 in 1942, 
compared with $288,493,000 in 1941, 
Of the total taxes, federal taxes were 
$256,476,000, an increase of $101,- 
494,000, or 65 per cent over 1941. 
The total tax bill amounted to nearly 
$21 per share of American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. stock, or about $6 
per share more than in 1941. 

At the end of 1942, there were 643,- 
021 stockholders of record of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
This is 8,870 more than at the end 
of 1941. 

The 1942 sales of Western Electric, 
after giving effect to the renegotiation 
of war contracts agreed upon with the 
federal government, were the greatest 
in the company’s history, $553,282, 
000, an increase of 44 per cent over 
1941 and 35 per cent over the previ- 
ous highest year, 1929. 

Sales to the government amounted 
to $290,934,000, or 53 per cent of the 
total, compared with $35,905,000, or 
9 per cent of the total sales in 1941. 
The proportion of sales to the govern- 
ment increased rapidly throughout the 
year and in December, the peak month, 
82 per cent were to the government. 





Answers to Traffic 
Questions on Page 24 

1. Verify BY reports only when 
a customer questions or is dissat- 
isfied with the report. 

2. Two hours from the time 
the report was received. 

3. If the called party is still 
not available give the report and 
add, “I will call you when Mr. 
(called party) reports.” Then 
continue to hold the ticket with- 
out making any further voluntary 
attempts unless otherwise directed 
by the customer. 

4. Make one voluntary attempt 
at the end of 20 minutes and 
thereafter as the calling party 
directs. 


5. Yes. 
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This is in contrast to normal times 
when approximately 95 per cent are 
to the Bell System. 

Earnings of Western Electric were 
$7,548,000, as compared with $18,428, 
900 in 1941. This comparison, how- 
ever, is affected by a change made in 
1942 by agreement with the Internal 
Revenue Department in the method of 
reporting certain income for tax pur- 
poses. While this change resulted in a 
substantial reduction in taxable income 
to be reported for 1942, it also neces- 
sitated payment of additional taxes for 
prior years which consequently were 
charged against 1942 income and 
which largely offset the effect of such 
reduction. However, had the revised 
method of reporting income for tax 
purposes been followed in prior years, 
net earnings for 1941 would have been 
reduced to about $15,400,000 and net 
earnings for 1942 would have been in- 
creased to about $14,100,000. 

The employes of the Bell System, 
including Western Electric and the 
Bell laboratories, numbered 406,600 
at the end of the year, an increase of 
26,700 over the number at the end of 
1941. 

Not only did 1942 see a substantial 
change in the size of the force, but 
there was also a significant change in 
its composition. At the end of 1941, 
the force consisted of 172,800 men and 
207,100 women, the women compris- 
ing 54.5 per cent of the total force. 
At the end of 1942, the number of 
148,500, while the women 
numbered 258,100, or 63.5 per cent 
of the force. The ratio of nearly two 


men Was 


women to one man is the highest in 
system experience since the year 1921. 

The 39,500 Bell System employes 
now in the armed services compare 
with a maximum number in the first 
World War of 25,000. Three-fourths 
are in the Army, and the remainder 
in the Navy, Marine Corps and Coast 
Guard. About 500 are women who 
have volunteered for service in the 
Auxiliaries, Reserves and 
Nurse Corps of the Army, Navy and 
Coast Guard. 


Women’s 


The training and experience of tele- 
phone men is of special value in the 
Signal Corps. By the end of 1942, 
about 10,000 system employes were in 
that organization. 

The total payroll of the Bell System 
for 1942, including Western Electric 
and the Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
was $840,816,000, an 
$117,398;000 over 


said. 


increase of 
1941, the report 





A Half-Filled Stamp Album 
Is Like 
A Half-Equipped Soldier 
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INDEPENDENTS 


URGED 


TO SELL ALL JUNK 


HILE IT believes that most 

Independent telephone com- 

panies have turned over all of 
their junk and salvaged materials to 
national stockpiles, the War Activities 
Committee of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association has is- 
sued the following notice to Independent 
companies: 


“If you have junk on hand, SELL IT 
NOW! 


“When sold, junk material goes back 
into the national stockpile of materials 
and is available for use in the manu- 
facture of things vitally needed for the 
prosecution of the war. While it stays 
in your junk pile it is not available for 
this important purpose. 

“Materials of all kinds are scarce. One 
way Independent telephone companies 
can do their part is to put their junk 
into the national stream of available 
materials as rapidly as possible. 

“Sell NOW all the junk you have on 
hand. Hereafter, whenever your junk 
accumulates to the point where it is 
even reasonably economical for han- 


dling, SELL IT! If all Independent 
companies will do this, a large amount 
of needed materials will be made avail- 
able, as rapidly as possible, for national 
war uses. 

“Consider, also, the possibility of im- 
mediately junking unusable and non- 
repairable things in your warehouse, so 
as to make the materials therein avail- 
able for reuse at once. 

“Don’t worry if your junk dealer 
appears not to be passing on the junk 
in his yards to manufacturers immedi- 
ately. The point is that when the mate- 
rial gets into the junk-dealer’s hands, 
it has become a part of the national 
stockpile of materials, available to be 
drawn upon by the authorities as and 
when needed—and it is drawn upon in 
such manner. But while it stays in 
your own warehouse or stockpile, it is 
not available for that purpose. 

“SELL YOUR JUNK IMMEDI- 
ATELY! By doing so you will be help- 
ing tremendously in the war effort! We 
solicit your cooperation in a campaign 
to clean up at once all junk owned by 
Independent telephone companies, and 
to keep it cleaned up from now on.” 


[Epitor’s NoTe: TELEPHONY has vol- 


Recendition... 


OBSOLETE 
EQUIPMENT 


Sqe VITAL 


MATERIAL 


Much of your equipment that would normally be 
considered obsolete—MUST CARRY ONI! 


Inventory this equipment and ask us for blue prints 


of spare parts and recommendations for its repair. 


If you find you cannot do it—present your problem 


to us and perhaps we can repair it for you. 


If you do not have a@ copy 
of the ‘‘Reliable'’ Telephone 
Equipment Catalog—write for it! 





OVER 35 YEARS SERVICE TO THE UTILITIES 











“N 
<w> 


Specialists 
in all [ Types 


Telephone Wire 


Drop — Duct — Tree 
Inside —Bridle—Jumper 


Also 
Plastite’ Insulation 


Ta, 


WHITNEY BLAKE CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Distributed by Graybar 














Use Your Old Equipment 


Dig out those old desk 
sets and signal set parts, and 
have them refinished and 
remanufactured into fine 
quality, clear talking sets. 


Such telephones will serve 
you profitably during the 
emergency, and can build 
goodwill for many later 
years in rural locations. 


See Your Suttle Salesman 
Catalog for greatest values 
in this type of service. 


SUTTLE 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


LAWRENCEVILLE, ILLINOIS 
eee 
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unteered to publish such notices as this 
for the War Activities Committee of 
E. C. Blo- 
meyer, Chicago, is chairman, and J. F. 
O’Connell, Madison, Wis., is vice chair- 


the national association. 


man of this committee, which is doing 
all it can to assist the Independent tele- 
phone industry to meet wartime condi- 
tions. TELEPHONY solicits your atten- 
tion to these notices; if you have ques- 
tions about the matters they present, 
write to the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., to your state 
association or to TELEPHONY.] 


Copper scrap is the No. 1 industrial 
salvage problem in 1943, although iron 
and steel scrap collection must be main- 
tained at high level, Hamilton W. 
Wright, chief of the War Production 
Board’s industrial salvage branch, told 
a conference of regional chiefs of the 
branch in Washington to learn the pro- 
grams, policy, and special methods of 
handling industrial salvage projects set 
up for 1943. 

Industrial salvage must produce a 
very large per cent of the scrap neces- 
sary to keep America’s steel mills, cop- 
per, and aluminum plants at peak war 
operation during 1943, Mr. Wright ex- 
plained. 

The collection of iron and steel scrap 
cannot be neglected in any particular, 
however, it was pointed out by Paul C. 
Cabot, director of the WPB salvage 
division, because 13 million tons of 
purchased iron and steel scrap will be 
needed by the nation’s steel mills in the 
first half of 1943. Dormant scrap must 
fill a large part of this need, Mr. Cabot 
said. 

“Dormant scrap is idle, slacker metal 
loafing on the homefront when it 
should be fighting on the battlefront,” 
he stated. 


Vv 


Owen Jarboe Captain 
In Signal Corps 

Widely known in eastern, midwestern 
and California telephone circles, Owen 
G. Jarboe, general traffic supervisor of 
Associated Telephone Co., Ltd., Santa 
Monica, Calif., has been commissioned 
a captain in the United States Army 
Reserve, and has reported for Signal 
Corps basic training at Fort Monmouth, 
N. J. 

Starting with the old Central Union 
Telephone Co. in Chicago in 1914, Mr. 
Jarboe worked in various central office 
and toll line construction jobs, and in 
1918 became wire chief at Jacksonville, 
Ill. He recalls working with such old- 
timers as “Cap” White, “Slim” Shel- 
ton and “Brat” Wright, hardy pioneers 





CAPT. OWEN G. JARBOE 


whose names have become almost leg- 
endary in the telephone industry. 

Entering the force adjustment de- 
partment of the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. in 1921, Mr. Jarboe later became 
assistant district traffic superintendent, 
and in 1928 was transferred to the 
staff of the general traffic supervisor 
in Chicago. 

In June of 1928 he was employed as 
traffic supervisor of the central and 
eastern groups of the Associated Tele- 
phone Utilities System, predecessor of 
the present General Telephone Corp. In 
1934, when the functions of the Gen- 
eral Telephone Service Co. were being 
expanded, he was transferred to its 
New York City 
charged with the 


headquarters and 
responsibility of 
standardizing operating and equating 
practices and traffic methods for the 
system. He became associated with the 
executive headquarters of Associated 
Telephone Co., Ltd., in 1936 as gen- 
eral traffic supervisor. 

Captain Jarboe’s father, J. R. Jarboe, 
was a well known veteran of the Illi- 
nois telephone industry. At the time 
of his death two years ago he had ac- 
cumulated more than 35 years of tele- 
phone service in Indiana and Illinois. 


fk 


WMC Issues Regulations 
On 48-Hour Week 

tegulations issued February 28 by 
Chairman Paul V. McNutt of the War 
Manpower Commission to govern the 
application of the 48-hour week called 
for by the President (TELEPHONY, Feb- 
ruary 20, p. 24 and 34) will affect, 
with some exceptions, all employers of 
eight or more persons in 32 designated 
areas, whose production can be in- 
creased by a longer week or who can 
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maintain their production with fewer 
me! 


—_ 


‘he exact boundaries of these areas, 
for the purpose of applying the 48- 
hour week, will be fixed by the regional 
directors of the WMC in the various 
localities. 

The exclusion of establishments with 
fewer than eight persons, it is ex- 
plained in an interpretative statement 
issued with the regulations, is based 
chiefly on assumption that in smaller 
establishments the extension of the 
work week would not result in the re- 
lease of workers. 

In the regulations, it is stated that 
from time to time regional manpower 
directors may designate additional 
areas and activities if they find such 
action will reduce labor shortages 
which are holding back the war effort. 

Regional and area directors are au- 
thorized to consider a minimum work 
week of less than 48 hours when a full 
48-hour week would neither increase 
production, release workers for other 
employment, nor otherwise further the 
war effort. 

The regulations provide that if the 
labor requirements of an employer are 
such that the extension of the work 
week will not permit the release of any 
workers but would result rather in 
their continued full utilization in their 
present employment or their transfer 
to other employment under his direc- 
tion, the 48-hour week should be put 
into effect at once. 

Whenever the regional or area man- 
power director, or the designated repre- 
sentative of either, determines that re- 
leased workers can be placed promptly 
in suitable employment, their employer 
will be notified. The employer should 
then proceed promptly to shift to the 
longer week. If the representative of 
the War Manpower Commission has not 
determined and notified the employer, 
however, that his released workers can 
be placed without delay, the work week 
will not be extended before April 1, 
1943. 

Before that date the employer will 
he expected to submit to the repre- 
sentative of the commission a state- 
ment as to how many workers would 
be released and their occupational 
classification, together with a proposed 
schedule for the timing of their release. 
In such cases, the regional or area man- 
power director, or designated represen- 
tative, will authorize the schedule for 
the extension of the work week to the 
48-hour work week and for the release 
of the workers in accordance with the 
needs of the labor market. The em- 
ployer then will extend his work week 
in accordance with such schedule. 


\n employer in any designated area 
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or activity who is not in compliance | 


with the regulations shall not hire any 
workers. 


Vv 


Continental Telephone Cable 
Is Completed 

The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
announced last month that it had placed 
in service a new cable between Omaha, 
Neb., and Davenport, Iowa, the last link 
in the coast-to-coast installation of K 
carrier systems. 

The new installation, 300 miles long, 
has 10 carrier systems that provide 
120 circuits between Chicago and 
Omaha. It makes it possible to put 12 
telephone conversations on two pairs 
of wires in the cables, and the new 
cable will accommodate 500 voice chan- 
nels when more carrier equipment is 
added. The K carrier system now op- 
erates from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, the company said. 


VV 
Ends 35th Year 


W. L. PARRISH, assistant engineer on 
the staff of the plant engineer of the 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co., Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., recently observed his 35th 
anniversary of Bell System service. Mr. 
Parrish started his telephone service 
in 1908 as a repairman with the former 
Central Union Telephone Co., at Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 


Vv 


Manager at Naval Station 

E. R. WINGROVE of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. of Baltimore, 
Md., was recently appointed manager 
of the telephone center at the U. S. 
Naval Training Station, Bainbridge, 
Md. 

Vv 


Heads Chamber of Commerce 
EVERETT B. WITZEMAN, Springfield 
(Ill.), commercial manager for the IIli- 
nois Bell Telephone Co., was recently 
elected president of the 
Chamber of Commerce at a _ special 
meeting of the board of directors. 


Vv 
Appointed at Isabel, Kan. 


AMBY GRAY is the new manager of 
the Isabel (Kan.) exchange of the 
Western Light & Telephone Co. replac- 
ing FRANCIS REECE who recently re- 
signed. 


Vv 
U. S.-China Link to Open 


Radio-telephone service between 
Chungking, China, and San Francisco, 
Calif., will be opened shortly, establish- 
ing the first direct inter-continental 
communications link across the Pacific. 


Springfield | 





Au the strength and durability 
inherent in steel are combined--- 
with definite economies---in Crapo 
Galvanized Steel Strand. Heavy, duc- 
tile, tightly-bonded zinc coatings, ap- 
plied by the famous Crapo Galvaniz- 
a ing Process, 
SER provide lasting 
protection against 
corrosion. 












Ask the distributor 
of Crapo Galvanized 
Products near you or 
write direct for fur- 
ther information! 


INDIANA 
STEEL & WIRE CO. 


MUNCIE INDIANA 
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Armstrong Cork President on 
Commerce Advisory Council 

H. W. Prentis Jr., president, Arm- 
strong Cork Co., has become a member 
of the business advisory council of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. Mr. Prentis 
joined the organization at the invita- 
tion of Jesse Jones, Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

Founded in 1933, the council is com- 
posed of approximately 60 business and 
industrial leaders of the United States. 
The organization’s activity today is 
particularly centered on the country’s 
war program and the part business and 
industry are playing to speed produc- 
tion of essential war materials. 


Vv 


Leeds & Northrup Catalog 
Features Test Set 

Of special interest to telephone and 
other communication engineers is a 
newly-revised catalog which describes 
the Type U test set. This sturdy, port- 
able Wheatstone bridge is designed es- 
pecially for communication purposes in 
measuring resistance and capacitance. 
It is best adapted for locating faults on 
telephone and telegraph cables, for 
identifying faulty wires in a cable, for 
measuring conductor resistance, for lo- 
cating grounds and crosses by Murray, 
Varley and Hilborn loop tests, and for 
locating opens by capacitance tests. 

For a copy of this new eight-page 
illustrated catalog, address the Leeds & 
Northrup Co., 4934 Stenton Ave., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., and ask for Catalog 
E-53-441(1), “Type U Test Set.” 


Vv 


J. E. Gonseth Jr. Promoted 
To Lieutenant Colonel 

Jules E. Gonseth Jr., formerly assist- 
ant to the vice president and sales man- 
ager of American Automatic Electric 





After the presentation of the Army-Navy ‘'E"' 
Blake Co., New Haven, Conn., sat down to dinner. 
flexible cords, Whitney Blake is now an important producer of field wire, airplane cable and other 
special communications wires and cables. Above (right to left) are: SEN. C. RAYMOND BROCK, MAJ. 
KENNETH D. JOHNSON, GOV. RAYMOND E. BALDWIN and FRANK H. SWAYZE, Whitney Blake 
president. Not visible in this picture was Lt. John D. Lodge, representing the Navy. 
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(Photo by U. S. Army Signal Corps) 


LT. COL. JULES GONSETH JR. 


Sales Co., Chicago, recently received 
the rank of lieutenant colonel in the 
U. S. Army Signal Corps. Colonel Gon- 
seth is assistant director of planning 
in the office of the Chief Signal Officer 
in Washington, D. C. 

Born September 6, 1912, at Los An- 
geles, Calif., Colonel Gonseth received 
his B.S. degree in electrical engineer- 
ing from the University of Illinois in 
1934, the same year he was appointed 
second lieutenant in the Signal Corps 
reserve. Two years later he took post- 
graduate work at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and in 1939 at the Sales Analy- 
sis Institute in Chicago. 

Upon graduation from Illinois, Col- 
nel Gonseth became associated with 
Automatic Electric Co., Chicago, where 
he was engaged successively in a wide 
range of activities, including installa- 
tion, engineering, development, factory 
methods and sales. 

Prior to the time he entered into ex- 
tended active duty in August, 1940, 


flag, employes and distinguished guests of the Whitney 


Once large manufacturers of telephone wires and 


Colonel Gonseth had had several short 
tours of duty and had completed a 
number of Army extension courses to 
fit him for promotion. 
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Sturgis Making Wood 
Operator Chairs 

The Sturgis Posture Chair Co., Stur- 
gis, Mich., announces that it is now 
manufacturing a solid maple swivel] 
operator chair in various heights, as 
shown in an accompanying photograph. 
The new chair is designated as Sturgis 
No. 111-FR. In a recent announcement 
of the wood operator chair, the com- 
pany pointed out the following fea- 
tures: 

(1) The frame of the chair is made 
of maple with all joints glued and 
doweled. (2) The foot rest is made of 
four sections of solid maple with joints 
glued and doweled. (3) The swivel 





mechanism is secured by two round 
pieces of *s-inch birch plywood between 
which is a round piece of hard fibre 
impregnated with paraffin and graphite. 
(4) The height adjustment is controlled 
by a dowel pin closely fit into the square 
spindle; a locking latch is provided to 
secure this pin in place. (5) The deep 
saddle seat is upholstered with genu- 
ine leather over curled hair padding— 
standard finish enamel and 
brown leather. Further information 
may be obtained by writing to the Stur- 
gis company. 


brown 


Vv 


Blinded Nazi Soldiers 
Run Switchboards 

The first group of war-blinded tele- 
phone operators has been graduated by 
the School for the Blind at Stuttgart, 
Germany, where sightless former sol- 
diers have been training for a year. 
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Observes 40th Anniversary 
With Western Electric 


iilip Livingston Thomson, director 
of public relations, Western Electric 
Co., and prominent in advertising and 
publishing fields, observed his 40th an- 
niversary with that company on Feb- 
ruary 23. 

Mr. Thomson completed his education 
at Union College and Harvard Univer- 
, joined Western Electric as a clerk 
in 1903 at $10 a week and rose to ad- 
vertising manager eight years later. 
He was one of the first to conceive and 
utilize institutional advertising in the 
industrial field and, in 1938, he received 
the annual gold medal awarded for out- 
standing achievement in advertising. 
Mr. Thomson also pioneered in the use 
of both silent and sound motion pic- 
tures for institutional advertising pur- 
poses releasing the first of these in 


1923 


= 


Sl 
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Stanton Hertz of Copperweld 
Dies in Home Fire 

Stanton Hertz, vice president and as- 
sistant to the president of the Copper- 
weld Steel Co., Glassport, Pa., lost his 





dependable 


Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE CO. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 




















B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








international Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








‘ T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Pensacola Creosoting Company, Pen- 
sacola, Fla.— Creosoted Southern Pine 
Poles of Superior Long Leaf Quality. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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STANTON HERTZ 


life in a fire in his home in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on Saturday, February 27. A 13- 
year-old daughter, Alice, also perished, 
while his wife, Mrs. Hertz and another 
daughter, Lois, were critically injured. 

Mr. Hertz was born in Montgomery, 
Ala., on June 17, 1894, and was a grad- 
uate of Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
at Auburn, Ala. He served as lieuten- 
ant in the Engineers Corps in World 
War I. In 1921 he started his career 
with Copperweld and served succes- 
sively as chief engineer at the New 
York office, general manager of sales, 
and vice president. 


He served as executive director of 


Roles ib 
ADVERTISING CO. 
PECER Oe 


DER EQEU eo 
! DY ‘ . SER (ies, 
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A SALES/ORGANIZATION 
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That Has Never Failed to 
Produce More Net Revenue 
(All Costs Considered) for 
Telephone Companies Served. 


iF INTERESTED in more net 
telephone directory revenue 
write or call at our expense. 


LOOMIS ADVERTISING CO. 
Goneas Gina Ole. 


Citizens Trust Bidg., 135 So. Second St., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Philadelphia, Pa. 





the Copper Wire Engineering Associa- 
tion for five years beginning in 1936 
and on his return to Copperweld in 
1941 assumed the position he held at 
his death. 
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Chicago Service Bureau 
Now Rouses Workers 

Miss Strauss, director of the NuFone 
Service Bureau, Chicago, which for six 
years has operated as a contact between 
about 500 doctors and their patients, 
has launched a telephone alarm service 
available to workers on any shift. For 
10 cents a day, she announced, her 
operators will ring the telephones of 
alarm clockless workers to arouse them 
for their work. 





ATLANTIC 
Creesoting Co., inc., 17 Battery Pi., N. Y. C. 
Creosoted Pine Poles 
Crossarms . . Conduit 


PLANTS AND OFFICES: 
New Orieans, La. Jackson, Tenn. Boston, Mass. 
Winnfield, La. Louisville, Miss. New York, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Ss h Philadelphi a. 


a. . Ga P 
Annapolis, Md. Chicago, tI. 











Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH and BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 














SLOAN & COOK 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals — Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 








J. WW. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 
Telephone Engineering 
Construction Supervision 
Appraisals—Financial 
Rate Investigations 
1510 Lincoln Bank Tower Fort Wayne, ind. 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 

3324 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 
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Classified Section 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 








HELP WANTED 





HELP WANTED: Experienced com- 
bination men to install and maintain 
magneto, common battery and auto- 
matie: (North) service. Prefer men 
not subject to draft. This company 
operates 27 exchanges in_ central 
Florida. Employment permanent if 
work performed satisfactory. Write 
Box No. 9149, c/o TELEPHONY, stating 
age, dependents, past experience, salary 
expected, etc. 


HELP WANTED: Permanent posi- 
tion with company in Texas for inside 


and outside plant maintenance 


man. 
C. B. exchanges and toll lines. Top 
salary and excellent future for man 


with ability, experience and plenty on 
the ball. Draft deferment assured ac- 
count Government contracts. Give com- 
plete information in first letter. Write 
Box No. 9151, care of TELEPHONY. 


HELP WANTED: District Manager 
for Independent telephone company lo- 
cated in Iowa with magneto and auto- 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Married couple as Agents 
for Magneto Exchange in S. W. Mis- 
souri. Agency covers traffic, commer- 
cial and limited bookkeeping. Will pay 
extra for plant work. Write Mr. W. 
N. Curtis, Crane Telephone Company, 
Crane, Missouri. 





_ WANTED 


WANTED: Information and speci- 
mens of any metal tokens ever approved 
by telephone companies. Write Damon 
Douglas, 53 Park Ave., Caldwell, New 
Jersey. 





FOR SALE 








FOR SALE: One 
Automatic Private Branch Exchange 
complete with ringing and busy ma- 
chines and motor generator. Write Box 
No. 9152, c/o TELEPHONY. 


50 line Strowger 









































Nebraska Telephone Men 
Invited to Convention 

George M. Kloidy, secretary o! the 
Nebraska Telephone Association, an- 
nounces that nationally known spexkers 
who can talk authoritatively on such 
matters as priorities, wage stabiliza- 
tion, taxes, rate increases restrictions 
and other subjects of vital interest are 
being lined up for the annual conven- 
tion at the Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, 
Neb., April 13 and 14. 

No operators’ conference will be held, 
but arrangements are being made for 
the annual dinner and entertainment, 
which the directors originally decided 
to omit. Mr. Kloidy is extending an in- 
vitation to all telephone men, whether 
members or not, to attend. 
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16,000 A. T. & T. Employes 
Finish First Aid Courses 


More than 16,000 employes of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
completed their first aid training in the 
seven-month period following the na- 
tion’s entry into the war, Erle S. Miner, 
safety engineer, disclosed recently. 

An estimated one-third of all tele- 
phone company 
first aid 


taken 
and approximately 
2,500 are qualified first aid instructors 


employes have 
training, 








matic exchanges, 2500 telephones. Plant as well. Mr. Miner said 

in good condition. State age, past ex- ; Re REN ry i ; 

perience, draft status, salary expected, SH-H-H-H- In joint cooperation with the Ameri- 

etc. Give reference. Write Mr. L. F. , R R can Red Cross, the A. T. & T. spon- 

Morrison, Iowa Continental Telephone Don’t epeat umors — employe first aid training, keeping 

Co., Grinnell, Iowa. up with latest developments in the field, 
Mr. Miner declared. 

Special instructions covering com- 
as ra -— a — ~ pany accidents and prepared Bell first 
| aid kits are additional services to em- 
NEED RECTIFIER ployes, according to Mr. Miner. 
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